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fixed in selfishness and ill humour, and regardless of the
happiness of every one else, they will finally cease to love you,
and scarcely learn to endure you.

The other parts of your letter afford me much satisfaction.
Depend upon it, there is no maxim more true or more im-
portant than this; Frankness of communication takes off bitter-
ness. True philosophy invites all communication, and with-
holds none.

Such a letter tended rather to check frankness
of communication than to bind up a broken heart.
Poor Mary's feelings appear in her letter to
Miss Curran, with whom she was in correspond-
ence about a monumental stone for the tomb in
Rome.

The most pressing entreaties on my part, as well as Clare's,
cannot draw a single line from Venice. It is now six months
since we have heard, even in an indirect manner, from there.
God knows what has happened, or what has not! I suppose
Shelley must go to see what has become of the little tiring ;
yet how or when I know not, for he has never recovered from
his fatigue at Rome, and continually frightens me by the ap-
proaches of a dysentery. Besides, we must remove. My
lying-in and winter are coming on, so we arc wound up in an
inextricable dilemma. This is very hard upon us ; and I have
no consolation in any quarter, for my misfortune has not
altered the tone of my Father's letters, so that I gain care every
day. And can you wonder that my spirits suffer terribly ? that
time is a weight to me ? And I see no end to this. Well, to
talk of something more interesting, Shelley has finished his
tragedy, and it is sent to London to be presented to the
managers. It is still a deep secret^ and only one person,
Peacock (who presents it), knows anything about it in England.
With Shelley's public and private enemies, it would certainly
fall if known to be his; his sister-in-law alone would hire